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SERIAL  COMTINEUD: 

On  l-iay  7th,  1915  as  near  home  as  the  Irish  Channel  the 
"Luisitania"  of  the  Cunard  Line  v/as  torpedoed  off  the  entrance  to 
Cork  y^v  U  boat  U20»  In  comiimnd  was  Kaptain-Leutnant  Schvrieger. 

She  was  steaming  on  a  steady  course  12  miles  off  OLD  HEAD  of 
Kinsale  so  that  her  officers  could  check  their  navigation  and  so 
made  an  easy  target.   She  sank  v/ithin  twenty  minutes  with  a  total 
of  1,19s  out  of  1,959  people  on  board  looseing  their  lives. 

The  third  of  the  four  disasters  occured  on  May  29th,  1914 
between  the  Canadian  Pacific  steamship  "Empress  of  Ireland"  and  a 
Norv^regian  collier  "Sterstad".  The  collision  occured  in  fog  near 
Father's  Point.  The  former  sank  very  shortly  iclth  a  great  deal  of 
lives  being  lost. 

Next  month  the  Andrea  Doria  -  Stockholm  crash. 

Admiral  Jolin  Charles  Fishbone. 

THE  "ROCI-CET" 

by  Robert  Dolman. 

Ko  athlete  was  ever  more  aptly  named  than  Maurice,  "the  rocket" 
Richard,  One  of  the  greatest  hockey  players  that  ever  lived, 
Richard's  style  of  play  and  his  temperainent  certainly  are  comparable 
to  a  rocket, 

Tlie  stormy  professional  career  of  this  fabulous  hockey  player 
commenced  during  the  early  years  of  World  V/ar  II » 

On  joining  "The  Cajiadien"  hockey  club  he  v/as  placed  on  a  line 
with  two  great  players,  "Toe"  Blake  and  Elmer  Lach,  Immediately 
Richard  became  the  goal  scoring  sensation  of  the  league.  Soon  he 
broke  the  goal  scoring  records  of  all  time, 

Diu'ing  Richard's  first  years  many  people  belittled  Richard's 
scoring  feats.  Taej   ai'gued  that  the  league  vfas  weakened  by  many  of 
the  good  players  joining  The  Armed  Services,  Thus  Richard's  scor- 
ing records  were  of  an  artificial  nature,  Hovrever  the  Rocket's" 
performances  in  the  years  after  the  War  proved  those  impressions  to 
be  false.  He  remained  the  goal  scoring  sensation  of  the  National 
Hockey  League  right  through  the  years.  Now  at  the  age  of  35  and  after 
15  rugged  years  in  the  N.HoL,  Richard  is  still  among  the  top  scorers, 

Richard  is  a  great  competitor  with  a  fiery  temper.  He  has  been 


involved  in  rmny  tempestuous  scenes  of  brawls,  arguements  and  body 
checking.  His  actions  once  sparked  a  full  scale  riot  at  the  Montreal 
Forum. 

All  this  adds  up  to  both  the  greatest  and  most  colourful  player 
who  ever  performed  in  professional  hockey. 

THE  PART  MUSIC  PLAYS  JM   OUR  EVSRYDAY  LIFE 

by  Donald  Steven. 

As  the  sun  rises.,  in  any  part  of  the  world  a  bird  greets  the 
new  day  ^^rith  a  song  (Except  in  the  North  and  South  Poles).  Many  an 
opera  singer  started  his  musical  career  to  the  accompanjonent  of 
running  water  in  a  shower. 

Music  is  used  to  quiet  mentally  ill  patients  in  institutions. 
David  could  alv/ays  quiet  Saul's  "ylolent  outbursts  v/ith  his  lyre  when 
every  other  means  had  failed. 

A  choir  of  angles  singing  in  a  starlit  sky  announced  the  Birth 
of  Christ.  The  last  sounds  heard  on  April  lii,  1912  as  the  sea  closed 
over  the  Titanic  were  the  strings  of  the  orchestra  and  the  voices  of 
the  survivors  blended  together  in  that  glorious  hymn^  "Nearer  rn^r   God 
to  Thee".  In  the  battle  of  the  Allemaine,  a  lone  Scottish  music.  In  the 
munition  factories  of  Britian  during  World  War  II  music  was  played 
constantly  to  keep  up  the  moral  of  the  over-v/orked  ^/orkers.  From  the 
Pacific  to  the  Atlantic,  from  Ifexico  to  Africa  music  in  its  varied 
forms  is  heard  every  hovir   of  every  day.  From  the  rhythm  of  a  v;ar  drum 
in  the  heart  of  Africa  and  detoiu'ing  Elvis 's  rock'n  roll,  (some  day, 
he'll  roll  do;m  the  hill  faster  than  he  came  up)  to  the  porfection  of 
the  Boston  Pops  orchestra,  and  the  Metropolitian  Opera.  From  the 
Cheer-leader  of  a  football  team  to  Auld  Lang  Syne  on  New  Year's  Eve 
to  the  chime  of  rr^-   alarm  at  seven  o'clock  on  a  school  day  morning  you 
will  have  music.  It  provides  the  background  for  every  movie  and  play; 
most  of  tlie  coiimierciais  on  radio  and  television  are  in  the  form  of  a 
musical  jingle » 

There  wa.s  music  at  your  Christening  and  I  trust  there  v/ill  be  some 
when  they  close  the  li.d  on  your  coffin,  so  "\fhistle  'j/hile  You  Work" . 

COMPETITION  IV 

The  last  competition  was  won  by  Lee  V/atchorn  and  he  will  be 
awarded  the  first  prize  there  will  not  be  any  consolation  prizes 
because  no  one  else  entered. 

Tnis  months  competition  is  to  write  an  essay  on  fiction.  It 
should  not  be  longer  than  ^OC  words  and  not  less  than  150  words. 
They  have  to  be  neat  or  they  ^^d.ll  be  put  aside  and  not  be  judged. 
They  should  be  handed  in  before  the  20 th  of  the  month. 


THE  QUESTION  3QX 

People  that  uaiit   to  ask  questions  about  any  articlss  or  article 
in  this  paper  should  forward  the  questions  to  ViTo   loiow  It  All  care  of 
V/alker  I,  Prager^,  or  Bruce. 

The  questions  should  be  brief  but  to  the  point.  You  should  not 
ask  more  than  two  (2)  questions.  If  your  questions  are  accepted  they 
will  be  printed  in  this  paper  \rith   the  answer  or  answers.  If  they 
aren't  legible  they  t^^ill  be  handed  back  and  you  vdll  be  asked  to  re™ 
I'Trite  then.  If  you  want  to  vdthdraw  your  question  or  questions  you 
should  contact  one  (1)  of  the  mentioned  above  before  the  l^h  of  the 
month . 

Yours  truly s  1-ir,  Know  It  All, 


by  Me Ac  Bastian, 
It  is  ver;^,'-  difficult  to  say  \\rhen  man  first  thought  of  travel 
along  iron  rails ^  and  is  equally  uncertain  when  the  notion  of  a 
steam-driven  engine  first  dawned  upon  him,  Steajn  as  a  means  of 
povier  is  said  to  have  been  thought  of  by  the  Greeks^  but  the  first 
man  who  was  really  successful  in  designing  a  steaia  engine ^  which^ 
though  stationary  had  the  power  to  move  heavy  loads^  vjas  Thomas 
Newcomen,  In  1705  he  designed  what  was  called  the  atmospheric  engine^ 
and  it  v^as  used  for  pumping  in  a  colliery  near  ¥olverhampt on o  Fifty 
years  later  James  Watt  came  across  Newcomen' s  strange  contraption^ 
perfected  a  condenser  to  make  it  work  better  and  patented  a  fairly 
sucessful  stesiii  engine  —  still  stationary^  in  1769  s  Five  years 
later  Watt  joined  vd.th  Boulton^  and  the  great  firm  of  Watt  axid  Boulton 
vras  formed.  To  all  intents  and  purposes  they  were  the  principal  makers 
of  steam  engines  until  the  turn  of  the  centuryi  rememberj,  it  was  still 
a  means  of  power  in  the  form  of  a  winding  gear  or  a  pump  that  the 
steam  engine  \ms  being  used. 

Keeping  pace  x-dth  the  gradual  progress  of  the  steam  engine  was 
the  development  of  railwajr  lines^  or  "tram  lines"  as  they  really 
should  be  called.  The  idea  of  hauling  heavy  trucks  along  tram  lines 
V7as  thought  of  in  the  coal  mines^  and  the  first  actual  tracks  are 
mentioned  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,   Tv;o  types  of  rail  or  tram 
line  caiiie  into  use.  The  plate  rail^  which  v;as  simply  a  flat  line  of 
plates  along  v;hieh  horses  dragged  their  trucks,  was  used  for  a  long 
time^  but  in  I766  men  like  Garr  and  Jessop  pronounced  their  belief  in 
the  nev7  edge-rail.  These  men  saw  hov/  useful  it  vfould  be  to  have  right 
angled  plates  screv/ed  on  to  the  lines  to  prevent  stock  from  rolling 
off.  It  ij-as  Jessop,  who^  incidently  decided  that  the  best  standard 
gauge  for  a  tram  line  should  be  5  i't*^  v/hich  with  the  width  of  the 
truck  v/heels  subtracted o  made  4  ft*  B^   in.  the  gauge  they  use  to-day. 


SKCULD  EVj]aY  HOI-S  M\m   T^IiWISION? 

by  V.  Prager. 
Television,  books  greatest  competitor  as  most  people  think  is 
a  very  nice  thing  to  have  around  the  house,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
every  home  should  have  one,  Tliere  are  some  very  good  programs 
docunientaiy  and  travel  o 

It  is  a  great  strain  on  the  eyes  if  one  looks  a,t  too  many  shov/s 
and  even  more  if  you  sit  tv/o  feet  away  from  it. 

In  Canada,  Television  is  not  as  bad  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  but  it  still  has  its  fair  share  of  murder  and  v/ild-west  prog- 
rams . 

In  Montreal  C.B.M.T.  does  not  start  telecasting  until  300.  In 
Hew  York  the  stations  start  telecasting  at  6  o'clock  i\lth  cartoon 
shows  and  nevfs. 

Television  is  rapidly  becoming  the  whole  life  of  people  who  are 
completely  unvfilling  to  sit  dovm  and  read  a  good  book.  Probably  the 
only  real  advantage  of  having  a  television  set  is  to  stop  children 
reading  comics  which  contain  nothing  but  rotten  material  and  which  is 
becoming  the  national  language  of  the  North  American  continant. 

If  their  is  an  occasional  good  program  and  you  want  to  see  it  you 
can  always  go  to  a  friend  irho   has  a  set  or  go  to  a  department  store 
vfhere  a  T.V.  set  is  usually  on. 

Probably,  the  second  or  even  the  most  importaijt  factor  in  bijying 
a  T.V.  set  is  the  tremendous  expense  and  constant  repair  that  is  needed 
to  keep  the  thing  in  v/orking  order.  First  you  find  that  the  picture 
is  all  blurred.  Then  a  bulb  breaks  and  then  a  tube  and  so  on  until  you 
'?re  paying  more  for  repairs  than  you  payed  in  the  first  place  for  the 
money-eating  machine , 

I  v;ould  imagine  that  when  you  are  invited  at  a  place  where  the 
host  or  hostess  ovms  a  television  set,  instead  of  having  an  inter- 
esting conversation  all  you  would  probably  here  are  a  few  "Shhh's" 
now  and  then  coming  from  the  telev3.sion  room  as  someone  sneezed. 

The  next  problem  is  about  "the  children",  as  parents  v/ould  say. 
How  long  should  those  -lArretched  creatures  staj^  up  and  vfhat  programs 
should  they  seoo  I  i-jould  imagine  that  in  Nevj-  York  where  there  are 
about  seven  chanels,  that  when  the  childrens  come  home  from  school  and 
the  fathers  from  the  office  there  must  be  a  horrible  row  about  v/ho  is 
going  to  see  what  program.  Junior  wants  to  see  "Cowboy  of  the  West", 
sister  insists  on  seeing  "How  to  Catch  a  tlan".  Mother  wants  to  listen 
to  "Aunt  Jemima's  cooking  course"  and  Papa  wants  to  listen  to  "The 
Stock  Market". 

The  only  solution  v/-jiJ.d  be  to  get  one  T.V.  set  per  person  which 
would  cost  quite  a  bit,  or  to  have  one  day  for  Junior,  Sister,  Mother 
and  Dad,  This  might  come  to  some  confusion  considering  that  d.11  the 
good  progrsjns  are  on  the  same  day  and  the  argument  would  start  over 
again. 

Before  I  finish  I  would  like  to  say  that  if  you  want  peace  and 
q.uiet  don't  buy  a  T.V.  seto      'f 


A  SHORT  BIOG.AHIY  ON  'fflS  LIFE  OF  LSt'JIS  CA?J"uCLL, 

by  Donald  Steven. 
On  Jan.  27th^  1832  a  son  i^.s  born  to  the  Jiev.  &:  tirs,  Dodgson,  the 
rector  of  Dares"bt!r3'^  Cheshire  England,  He  x/as  christened  Charles 
LutTr-d-dge-  Dodgsone  Charles  vj"as  a  clever*  active  boy^  but  veiy  sensit- 
ive to  praise  or  blame.  He  vjas  bom  left-handed^  which  was  considered 
an  very  alamlng  thing  in  those  days  and  the  fact  that  his  elders  w^^r"? 
alv/ays  trying  to  correct  tliis  left— handedness  had  something,  to  do  \vith 
the  writing  in  later  years  of,  "Alice  Thxrough  the  Looking-Glasse"  He 
spent  hcrirs  in  front  of  the  looidjig-glass  vjhen  he  vras  very  yoimg  and 
discouvered  that  his  image  in  the  airror  was  right—handed,  and  from 
this  came  the  delightful  surprise  that  in  the  looking-glass  was  anoth- 
er vrorld  in  i-fhich  everjrthing  was  in  reverse.  Charles  was  the  eldest 
of  11  children  and  although  the  little  to^^In  of  Daresbmy  was  isolated 
there  were  laany  children  there  and  he  invented  many  gaiaes  for  them 
all  to  play.  He  made  a  train  vdth  railway  stations  in  the  Rectory 
garden.  He  did  magic  tricks  for  then  and  he  made  a  troup  of  I'laidon- 
ettes  and  a  stage  vdth  the  help  of  his  family  and  the  village  carpenter. 
He  vjrote  all  the  plays  for  them  and  worked  all  the  strings  himself. 
His  most  popular  play  vjas  "The  Tragedy  of  King  John"»  He  also  made 
pets  of  snails  and  toads  and  gave  small  pieces  of  broken  clay  pipes  to 
earthworms  and  watched  them  fight  \d.th  them^ 

He  vra,s  educated  by  his  father  until  he  was  12  years  old  and  then 
he  went  to  school  at  Richmond.   There  he  earned  himself  the  reputation 
of  being  a  "bey  who  could  use  his  fists  in  a  righteous  cause" ^  as  he 
was  always  defending  the  wealcer  and  smaller  boys.  Tlie  headmaster  wrote 
to  his  father  and  told  him  "You  may  anticipate  a  bright  future  for  him,, 
for  he  has  a  very  uncommon  share  of  genius". 

In  I846  he  went  to  Rugby  and  always  brought  home  one  or  more  of  the 
coveted  prizes.  During  the  three  j'^ars  he  was  at  Rugby  he  spent  the 
holidays  editing  a  number  of  magazines  for  his  ovm  amusement.  The  best- 
and  funniest  of  them  was  called  "The  Rectory  Umbrella"  in  ^lay  of  1S50 
he  matriculated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford.  He  took  first  class 
honoijirs  in  mathematics  and  second  class  honours  in  Classics  and  won  the 
Butler  scholarship  in  1856^  and  became  a  Deacon  and  lectured  in  irathe- 
matics  at  Oxford.  He  never  preached  because  he  stuttered.  He  "i-JTote 
many  poems  and  works  on  mathema,tics . 

In  185 6  he  began  writing  stories  for  children  under  the  name  of 
Le\fls   Carrolc  He  used  to  take  the  children  to  the  Dean  of  Christ 
Chur-ch  in  Oxford  for  boat  trips  on  the  river  and  used  to  tell  them 
vronderfiLL  stories  and  then  one  day  in  186.5  he  wrote  the  now  famous 
"Alice  in  Wonderland"  first  published  it  under  the  name  of  "Alixie^s 
Hours  in  Elf  land"  and  1872  he  published  it  under  the  title  of 
"Through  the  Looking-Glass.  and  v;liat  Alice  Found  Tliere". 

Hhe   Alice  in  the  stories  was  a  verjr  real  person,  she  was  Alice 
Liddell^  the  daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Oxford,  She  lived  to  see  the 
100  year  anniversary-  of  Jje\6.s   Carrol's  birthday. 


Lev/is  Carroll  died  in  1S9S  in  his  sister's  hone.  It  is  strange 
that  he  never  inarried  and  had  children  of  his  own  because  he  was  so  veiy 
fond  of  children.  In  the  Children's  Hospital  in  London  liigland,  there 
is  a  cot  in  liis  najne  and  the  people  of  London  send  laoney   to  the  hospital 
to  pay  the  expense  of  this  cot  so  that  any  child  that  needs  to  be  in  a 
hospital  and  does  not  have  the  money  to  pay  can  go  there  for  nothing, 
A  very  famous  English  cartoonist  and  artist  Sir  John  Tenniel  drew 
all  the  illustrations  for  Alice  in  Wonderland  "It  is  a  book  enjoyed   by 
grown-ups  as  well  as  children. 

1ST  32B1AL   CONTBIUED. 

(KcLeod  and  his  con^Danions,  vjhile  helping  to  demolish  buildings  in 
the  path  of  the  great  fire  of  London^  to  check  the  spread  of  the  oncoming 
flames^  liad  been  trapped  in  a  cul-de-sac  by  the  fall  of  a  house  at  its 
entrance^  and  in  trying  to  escape  had  entered  the  door  of  a  neighbour-house 

Up  the  old,  rickety^  creaking^  sv/aying  staircase  ran  McI«od  and  his 
friends.  The  house  was  a  tall^,  narroif  structure  and  it  took  them  several 
iiiinutes  to  reaeh^  by  vfay  of  an  attic  vjindow^  the  lead  gutter  that  ran 
round  its  patched  and  flimsy  roof.  But  as  they  struggled  out  one  by  one, 
what  an  amazing  spectacle  spread  before  themj  Through  the  shifting  gaps 
in  the  billowing^  rancid  smoke,  vxhich  caught  at  their  throats  and  set  them 
coughing  and  choking^  they  could  see  the  fierce  dazzle  of  enonaous,  racing, 
hissing,  crackling  flames,  -vjhich  ever  and  again  leapt  up  to  the  sky  v/ith  a 
deafening  roar  as  some  tinder=-dry  building  cnm^Dled  up  and  shrivelled  av/ay 
into  blazing  matchwood. 

For  a  terrible  moiaent  the  smoke  to  the  cast,  parted  by  a  gust  of  wind, 
rolled  aside  to  shov/  then  the  great  spire  of  St.  Paul's,  its  lead  all 
melted  av,'ay,  its  skeleton  of  timbers  gaunt  against  the  lurid  brov/n  and 
orange  reek  behind,  heeling  over,  hanging  suspended  for  an  instant,  and 
then  disintegrating  into  nothing.  The  men  gasped  with  horror  and  covered 
their  faces.  Above  the  constant  roaring  of  the  flames  they  thougjit  they 
heardc  borne  on  the  wind  from  the  direction  of  the  cathedral,  a  shrill 
clamour  of  wild  dismay,  as  the  central  landmark  of  the  city,  for  so  long 
the  focus  of  its  daily  life,  the  symbol  of  its  highest  hopes  and  aspirations 
vanished  away  into  glowing  charcoal  and  smouldering  ashes. 

But  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  smoky,  spark-laden  breeze  was 
scattering  red-hot  ash  over  the  very  roof  they  stood  on,  and  a  ripping, 
rending,  crashing  tumult  close  at  hand  told  of  falling  waJJLs  and  tumbling 
floors  in  the  iimiiediate  vicinity.  They  must  scramble  somehovj  to  safety 
along  the  roof-gutters  and  find  a  v/ay  dov/n  to  the  passage  at  the  back  of 
the  street  which  seemed  as  yet  imblocked  by  fallen  masonry  and  timber. 
The  house  they  stood  on  was  already  burning  lovrcr  dovm,  for  smoke  was  issu- 
ing from  the  very  windovr  they  had  climbed  through,  and  ^oy  now  the  staircase 
must  be  quite  impassable^  or,  perhaps,  it  was  no  longer  there  at  all.  The 
next,  roof  was  fully  ten  feet  lov/er,  but  the  platform  below  v/as  vdde  enough 
to  jump  on.  Mcleod  grasped  the  coping  xrithout  an  instant's  hesitation, 
lowered  himself  over,  dropped  and  landed  vfith  bent  knees,  then  turned  to 
help  his  campanions,  one  by  one. 


It  was  as  they  ran  to  clamber  to  the  next  rool'^  hoping  to  gain 
access  by  some  trap  or  skylight  to  a  house  as  yet  untouched  by  the  flame 
through  v/hich  they  might  reach  the  open  lane^  that  McLeod  heard  a  despai 
ing  cry  close  at  hand,  Grouched  at  the  foot  of  a  chimney  stack^  doubled 
up  vdth  pain  and  holding  one  foot  in  his  hands ^  v/as  a  nan  vfho  called  fai:. 
ly  for  help.  His  \-j±g  was  black  with  soot.,  his  clothes  as  grirrgr  as  their 
ovm^  but  lie  v;as  well-dressed  and  v/ore  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes, 

"Kelp  me",  he  begged.   "My  house  is  doomed  and  I  have  sent  av/ay 
everything  of  worth,  but  before  leaving  it  for  ever,  I  ran  up  here  to  see 
the  last  of  old  St,  FfjiI'Sj  and  as  I  scrambled  back  across  the  roof  to 
reach  the  trap-door  in  the  loft,  some  tiles  gave  way,  I  fell  into  this 
gutter,  and  I  think  rny   leg  is  broken". 

For  a  moment,  the  thought  of  carrying  this  stranger  with  them  dis- 
mayed licLeoda  Any  minute  they  might  find  their  route  to  safety  cut  off 
by  the  furious  onrush  of  the  fire,  vjhose  savagely  licking  tongues  leapt 
always  forward,  engulfing  everything,  leaving  nothing  behind  but  a  smculd 
ering  inferno  of  white-hot  ruino  But  he  hesitated  only  for  a  moment. 
Even  if  it  cost  them  their  lives,  they  must  try  to  save  this  stranger  frc 
the  awful  fate  about  to  overtake  himi  HcLeod  seized  his  shoulders?  his 
friends  raised  his  body,  through  they  handled  him  as  carefully  as  they 
could,  the  stranger  groaned  vdth  pain;  but  in  spite  of  his  suffering  they 
had  to  stumble  on  as  best  they  coiild,  making  all  possible  haste. 

At  last,  with  a  gleam  of  hope  in  their  hearts,  they  saw  a  \^ndov;, 
set  in  a  little  gable  above  the  slope  of  the  next  roof  and  opening  on  the 
gutter.  The  glass  was  quickly  smashed  and  the  ^^rindow  unlatched.  Gingerl . 
they  lilted  the  wounded  stranger  through  into  a  little  attic  room  and  lai 
him  dovm  for  a  moment,  while  McLeod  ran  to  the  stairhead  to  see  if  all  vra. 
clear.  Thin  vdsps  of  smoke  were  drifting  up  the  corkscrew  staircase,  but 
there  was  no  sound  of  burning  belov*-,  so  Mcleod  ran  back  to  help  the  other: 
lovfer  their  bui^den  gradually  dovm  the  twisting  steps.  Not  a  soul  v/as  to  ).< 
seen  in  that  deserted  house,  and  on  every  floor  the  doors  stood  gaping, 
shovjing  abondoned  rooms  from  which  all  easily  moved  objects  had  been  carr- 
ied  off.  Those  things  that  had  been  left,  chairs,  tables,  bedsteads, 
curtains,  cupboards,  had  a  forlorn  and  melancholy  look,  as  if  they  dimly 
knevj  that  they  were  only  waiting  for  their  inevita,ble  end. 

By  the  time  they  reached  the  ground,  and  with  great  sighs  of  relief 
gained  the  dim  and  smoky  outer  air  of  the  lane  behind^  the  top  of  the 
house  vj-as  ablaze.  Glancing  up  as  they  stumbled  on,  McLeod  savf  the  roof 
they  had  just  been  hurrying  over  collapse  into  the  top  storey  and  the 
Tipper  vrindows  blaze  out  angrily  as  the  fire  leapt  up  inside. 

After  trudging  wearily  on  through  many  narrow  streets,  they  reached 
a  zone  of  safety,  and  the  stranger,  who  had  undergone  unspeakable  agonies 
on  the  journejr  and  been  for  part  of  it  insensible  from,  pain,  mumured  out 
his  thanks e  As  McLeod  handed  him  over  to  the  crowd  of  helpers  who  vfere 
desperately  trying  to  cope  with  the  innumerable  casualties,  he  clasped 
■  his  hand  weakly  and  m.uttered  an  address  in  Sussex,  begging  him  to  call 
there  later  v/ith  his  friends. 


But  is  v/as  long  before  ilcLeod  thought  of  doing  so.  VJhen  at  last, 
some   years  la.ter,  he  was  travelling  through  Sussex,  it  occurred  to  hiiii  to 
call  at  the  address  he  had  been  given  to  enquire  how  the  patient  had 
subsequently  fared c  The  stranger  was  not  hiiriself  at  hone,  but  McLeod  v/as 
vfariiily  vfe -loomed  by  hd.s  family,  vmo  told  hiia  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
now  busy  with  the  reconstruction  of  the  city  and  3t.  Paul's,  ov;ed  his  life 
to  him  and  his  companions  and  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  thaiik  then 
and  reward  them. 

McLeod  and  his  friends  never  again  net  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  they 
did  not  vdsh  to  be  embarrassed  b^;-  his  gratitude,  end  it  vras  more  than 
enough  reward  to  them  to  Icnow  that  they  had  saved  the  life  of  London's 
greatest  architect  and  in  that  vray  unknowingly  contributed  to  the  ^-/onder- 
ful  v/ork  of  reconstruction  they  saw  going  on  around  them  as  the  nevi  London 
rose  up  rourid  a  new  cathedral,  like  a  phoenix  rising  from  the  ashes  of  its 
funeral  pyre. 

^UMISMTIGS  (Continued)     by  R.C.S.  Walker. 

'HIE  GOI^IDITIOIi  OF  YOUA  GOIIIS 

One  factor  of  major  importance  in  the  valuation  of  your  coins  is 
the  condition  in  v/hich  they  are.  A  worn  and  rubbed  specimen  is  not  v/orth 
nearly  as  much  as  a  coin  in  the  condition  in  vrtiich  it  left  the  mint  — 
that  is,  in  most  cases. 

Because  so  great  an  importance  in  attached  to  the  state  of  the  coin, 
two  or  three  letters  are  usually  v/ritten  on  coin  envelopes  by  experienced 
collectors  to  indicate  its  condition.  The  follovfing  "table  of  conditions" 
is  that  used  by  B.A.  Seaby,  Ltd.  of  London,  England,  and  many  other  coin 
dealers  and  collectors s 

PROOF:       Coin  specially  struck  frora  new  dies,  vdth  a  mirror-like 
or  matt  surface, 

F.D.C.      (Fleur  de  coin):  In  perfect  mint  state. 

MG .        Uncirculated . 

W,ARU  FcD.C. 

E.F.        (Extremely  fine):  Really  beautiful,  with  no  wear,  but 
not  absolutely  perfect. 

LIEARLY      E.F. 

V.P.        (Very  Fine):  Only  slightly  v;orn  or  damaged,  or  not  quite 
perfectly  struck. 

lEARLI      V.F. 

F.  (Fine):     Worn,   but  still  distinct. 

milARLY  F, 

FAIR:  Very  considerably  v/orn  or  damaged. 

l-EDIOCiiE:  Not  a  good  specimen. 

P.  Poor 

This   table  of  conditions,  arranged  in  order  of  m.erit,  is  taken  from 
Seaby' s  "Standard  Catalogue  of  the  Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland". 


CLaAIIINa  COINS 

As  a  general  riil3,  it  is  not  advisable  to  clean  coins.  Polishing 
and  cleaning  rubs  the  coin,  and  in  other  ways  brings  dovm   its  value. 

FHSAK  COINS 

A  postage  stamp  v:hich  has  been  printed  wrongly  niay  be  very  valuable^ 
but  coins  ifhich  have  been  struck  v/ith  two  heads  or  two  "tails"  are 
regarded  as  freaks  and  are  not,   usually,   particularly  valuable.     Any 
badly  struck  coin  is  less  valuable  than  a  v/ell-struck  piece, 

PtlDDLa-MS-IlSE 

by  David  Walker. 

l%r  first  is  in  Benvick  and  Aberdeen, 

Ky  second  in  the  French  for  seen; 

My  third  is  in  cities  (one-fifth  of  clean) ; 

My  fourth  in  bacon  and  also  in  lean; 

My  whole,  niinus  one,   T,d.ll  rhyiiie  vdth  been. 


N,3,     Tlie  ansvrer  is  even ,  \fa±ch  rhymes  vdth  been  when  vn?itten  e^en. 


